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A GREAT DEAL of lip service is paid 
£% to the idea of positive improve- 
ment in the arts at the service of the 
Church, but the responsibility is all too 
often left to the artist whose livelihood 
depends on a client or donor. The 
lethargy resulting from this very nega- 
tive lip service has continued for the 
last twenty years in the face of efforts 
made by those who can ill afford to 
shoulder any financial responsibility. It 
is time now that some of those in au- 
‘thority who have advocated reform 
should contribute some practical, finan- 
cial aid in the matter. It is therefore very 
heartening to know that a priest in the 
‘U.S. has actually contributed one thou- 
sand dollars for the specific purpose of 
sponsoring, through an agency friendly 
to the Liturgical Arts Society, the mak- 
ing of two statues which can replace the 
banal and insipid products so prevalent 
to-day. Of course, this will be done on a 
professional! and business basis and should 
help to improve the taste of the coming 
generation. This is all we are at liberty 
to disclose now but we hope that later 
on the results of this very practical plan 
can be publicized in LrrurcicaL Arts. 


"THE MOST necessary thing to- 
day, in the musical apostolate of the 
‘Church, is the formulation of clear con- 
cepts. ... The part of Caecilia is to 
‘prompt your intellectual curiosity, that 
you may be stirred up and even trou- 
pled: for from your own inner crisis will 
arise our musical salvation.” There you 
have it in a nutshell! Clear concepts, 
then intellectual curiosity; go on from 
there. These words of wisdom come 
from the editor’s pen in the February, 
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1945, issue of Caecilia, a Catholic review 
of musical art — no doubt well-known 
to many of our readers. 

We are all too prone to think of the 
musical apostolate — and also the litur- 
gical apostolate — as something that 
can be taken care of in easy doses; 
something like a “cafeteria.” Rather it 
is a state of mind in which one does 
things. without being too conscious of 
them. We know that we must breathe 
to live; well, why not breathe music and 
art for the same reason? 


WORDS of wisdom sometimes come 
to us from rather unexpected sources 
and we find that authors whose names 
have become synonymous with pet prej- 
udices have really expressed themselves 
in exactly the opposite terms. A more 
careful reading of some of these authors 
can be a salutary experience. For exam- 
ple, the following quotations will stir up 
various reactions in the breasts of the 
modern or conservative type of mind re 
architecture or art in general: “We 
attach, in modern days, a kind of sacred- 
ness to the pointed arch and the groined 
roof, because, while we look habitually 
out of square windows and live under 
flat ceilings, we meet with the more 
beautiful forms in the ruins of our 
abbeys. . . . Most readers . . . aban- 
don themselves drowsily to the impres- 
sion that Gothic is a peculiarly ecclesi- 
astical style... . It needs but little 
inquiry into the spirit of the past, to 
ascertain what, once for all, I would 
desire here to clearly and forcibly 
assert, that wherever Christian church 
architecture has been good and lovely, 
it has been merely the perfect develop- 
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ment of the common dwelling-house 
architecture of the period; that when 
the pointed arch was used in the street, 
it was used in the church; when the 
round arch was used in the street, it was 
used in the church; when the pinnacle 
was set over the garret window, it was 
set over the belfry tower; when the flat 
roof was used in the drawingroom, it 
was used for the nave. There is no sa- 
credness in the round arches, nor in 
the pointed; none in pinnacles, nor 
in buttresses; none in pillars, nor in 
traceries: +...” 

Further on, the same author states: 
‘Never encourage imitation or copying 
of any kind, except for the sake of 
preserving a record of great works.” 

The man who penned these words of 
wisdom is not an architect whose work 
and philosophy of art may disturb the 
peace of mind of our lay or clerical 
milquetoasts. He is a man whose writ- 
ings have been accepted as being quite 
respectable — none other than John 
Ruskin. The curious can read the entire 
chapter, “The Nature of Gothic,” in 
volume two of The Stones of Venice, from 
which these quotations were taken. 


IT MAY NOT be pleasant to be re- 
minded of our shortcomings and yet it is 
sometimes necessary to dwell again on 
matters which are of primary impor- 
tance and the concern of readers of this 
magazine. In this issue we offer three 
articles which restate principles and 
thoughts bearing on education for art. 
In “Courses in Art Appreciation,” 
Father Kramer draws from the wells of 
his own experience and up gushes an 
illuminating treatment of the subject. 
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Barry Byrne, well-known as an architect 
with a ‘conviction’? and who has trans- 
lated his conviction in the form of dis- 


tinguished ecclesiastical buildings, in 


this country and in Ireland, explains 
what is sorely needed in “Training for 
Architecture.” Not to be left out of the 
procession the editor again unburdens 
his conscience with the text of the paper 
he read at the Liturgical Conference, in 
New York, “The Liturgy, Art, and 
Common Sense.”? Whether the last part 
of this title will convince everyone is a 
moot question. From Wales came the 
story of the building of a small church, 
Our Lady of Mount Carmel. The au- 


Dom Paul Bellot, O.S.B.* 


ae ERRIBILIS est locus iste!’ — ter- 

rible is this place — is the imme- 
diate reaction of many a visitor to a 
church designed by Dom Paul Bellot, 
the Benedictine architect, whose death 
took place in Canada a few months ago. 
But there have been others who voice 
their emotions in the words: “‘hic domus 
Dei est, et porta caeli!” They are convinced 
that the building is indeed a “house of 
God and the gate of heaven.” In fact, 
one either loves or hates the architec- 
tural work of Dom Bellot; it is provoca- 
tive of violent differences of opinion. 
Odd to think that this monk-architect, 
the motto of whose Order is Pax, should 
have roused such a storm of heated con- 
troversy during the past forty years. 
But such is the case. 

Paul Bellot was born in 1876. He 
made his monastic profession in the 
community of Solesmes, then exiled to 
the Isle of Wight, in 1904. He was or- 
dained priest in 1911. He died in the 
summer of 1944. When the community 
migrated from Appuldurcombe, near 
Ventnor, to Quarr Abbey House in 
1907, extensive additions were needed to 
accommodate nearly a hundred monks. 
Abbot Delatte entrusted Dom Bellot 
with the plans, and there were not a 
few of the community who felt puzzled 
at the unfamiliar and startling “modern- 
ism” which they revealed. Even when 
the great church was completed and 
consecrated in 1912, it took some time 
for them to admit that it was not only 


thor of this story, Father Malachy 
Lynch, O. Carm., is a realist and he is 
surely stating a fact when he writes of 
“Good money raised with great sacrifice 
of the givers and ‘getters’ only to be 
spent foolishly on unworthy things!” 
Our friend, Peter Anson, and the editor 
of the English Benedictine review, Pax, 
allowed us to reprint in this issue his 
understanding article on the work of 
Dom Paul Bellot, O.S.B. who died last 
year in Canada. 

We are particularly pleased to have 
the opportunity to reproduce, in this 
issue, eight of the fourteen stations of the 
Cross, painted by the distinguished 
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original, but likewise the last word of 
convenience for the performance of ““The 
Work of God.” Thirty years ago Quarr 
Abbey was even more of an exotic than 
it is to-day. It gave us a most useful 
shock, accustomed as we were to the 
romantic sweetness of the latter phase 
of gothic revival. Here was something 
harsh, crude and forceful. It belonged 
to another world, and whence was its 
inspiration? 

Remember that even the most ‘‘ad- 
vanced” architecture of 1910-12 had 
not yet escaped from the romanticism 
of the Art Nouveau movement, although 
Hoffmann in Vienna, van de Velde in 
Germany, and Mackintosh in Scotland 
had already begun to evolve a new 
philosophy of building. Peter Behrens 
erected his now historic Turbo factory 
in Berlin three years before the comple- 
tion of Dom Bellot’s church at Quarr. 
The former is often regarded as the 
first piece of “modern” commercial ar- 
chitecture; I venture to think that the 
latter may be claimed as the first ex- 
ample of “modern” church architecture. 
Both buildings were the rational solu- 
tion of planning problems, using the 
fewest and the most simple of materials. 
Auguste Perret had begun to experiment 
in reinforced concrete, but the great 
dock buildings at Casablanca were not 
erected until 1916, and Notre-Dame de 
Raincy, near Paris, was not built until 
ten years after Quarr. The two major 
prophets of the younger generation of 


Dominican artist, Father Couturier, for 
a chapel at the Dominican Retreat 
House, Elkins Park, Pennsylvania: A 
biographical note concerning F se 
Couturier will be found at the bottom of 
the page of illustrations. These eight 
panels indicate a freshness of ae 
which is welcome when compared to 
the dead and dull conceptions so often 
seen in our churches. But it is not given 
to every artist to combine in himself the 
necessary emotional, intellectual and 
artistic qualities which make a fresh 
conception possible. Need we add that 
we would heartily welcome a similar 
Way of the Cross by an American artist. 


architects — Walter Gropius and Le 
Corbusier — were unknown, for Gro- 
pius’s earliest work was practically con- — 
temporary with Quarr. As to Le Cor- 
busier, it was not until 1927 that people ~ 
in this country became familiar with his 
revolutionary theories as laid down in 
Towards a New Architecture. 

If Paul Bellot had not found his vo- 
cation to the monastic life, it is possible 
that he might have become the most 
famous modern architect in Europe — 
yet would he? Was it not due to the in- 
spiration and discipline of the Solesmes 
Benedictines, together with the intellec- 
tual training of scholastic philosophy 
and theology that he worked out that 
philosophy of art which supplied the 
inspiration for his work? Gropius in the 
Bauhaus at Dessau was to work out a 
not unsimilar philosophy of building “in 
which the old dividing-line between the - 
monumental and decorative elements 
would have disappeared forever.” Le 
Corbusier would go further and abolish 
the monumental and decorative ele- 
ments, relying on pure functionalism, — 
or what some critics have termed “ro- 
mantic geometry.” But before either of 
these two leaders had published any of 
their now well-known treatises on ar-_ 
chitecture, Dom Bellot, living apart from 
the world in a community of French 
monks, exiled in the Isle of Wight, had 
ee 
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formulated a philosophy which, in its 
Own way, was just as revolutionary, al- 
though based on traditionalism. 

To appreciate Dom Bellot’s work it is 
almost essential to know something of 
his philosophy of architecture, and it is 
not easy to condense this into a brief 
paragraph. He was never tired of stress- 
ing that the ideals of both gothic and 
renaissance architecture have been for- 
gotten; that religious art as understood 
in past ages has ceased to exist, its prin- 
ciples lost sight of. He maintained that 
the only hope for the future was to 
strike a happy mean between “reason 
and sensibility’ which can only take 
place “when reason dominates sensi- 
bility.” 


In AN article contributed to Lirur- 
GicaAL Arts (Third Quarter, 1935) he 
wrote: “In the ancient languages, the 
meaning of the word art was once in- 
clusive and better defined than in our 
modern languages. It meant both the 
proper ordering of the work to be done 
as well as the realization of that order- 
ing. It covered, therefore, the immense 
domain of things which gravitate about 
‘the work to be done. In Latin the man 
of art was called artifex, which we must 
translate by artisan or artist as the case 
Maay.be, ... “In the first case the 
‘man of art, artifex, is merely an artisan; 
in the second case he is an artist. This 
division is based on the end pursued: 
the end of the useful arts is the useful: 
that is, the good; for the useful is a good 
which is not an end in itself, but a good 
which serves a means directed toward 
another end; the end of the fine arts is 
the beautiful. Yet, while certain arts, 
such as the decorative arts, aim at the 
beautiful alone, architecture aims at the 
beautiful through the useful. A beautiful 
house must satisfy the fundamental re- 
quirement of being habitable and com- 
fortable, that is, it must be a house. A 
house that does not satisfy these condi- 
tions can be nothing but a failure; and a 
house that is a failure as a house can 
never be beautiful.” 

“The architect must be primarily a 
builder and create the useful. But that 
does not satisfy his ideal; he wants the 
useful thing to be beautiful, he wishes to 
bring it to that degree of perfection 
which constitutes beauty; in brief, he 
wishes to make of it a thing perfectly 
human; for the animal seeks the good, 
the useful, and nothing further, the 
beautiful is beyond him; man alone is 
content with nothing less than the beau- 
tiful.”” 


Then Dom Bellot gets down to what is 
really the secret of all his own building 
when he says: ‘“‘Beauty cannot be some- 
thing adventitious and derive from re- 
peated adjustment of detail; in other 
words, beauty cannot be fortuitous, 
but must be deeply rooted in the work, result- 


ing directly from it. The architect must 


not superimpose the laws of the beauti- 
ful upon the laws of the useful; but 
must know how to derive beauty from 
the laws of the useful; the architect must 
be an artisan of the beautiful whose scope is 
nothing more than the laws of construction. 
Such was the ideal of the great centuries; 
such should be ours. But I assert that 
consistently self-satisfied facility, con- 
ventionality in all its forms, cannot 
travel this road.” 

Dom Bellot detested mere copying 
and pastiche in architecture. In a long 
article that appeared in L’Artisan Li- 
turgique (October-December, 1935) he 
wrote: ‘“‘un mal terrible a sévi dans [ Ar- 
chitecture du XIXe siécle: la mode de pasti- 
cher les Anciens.”? He pointed out that 
since then a violent reaction had set 
in; that architects had recognized this 
mistake, but that “la vigueur de la réac- 
tion fit souvent dépasser le but et compromit 
Péquilibre.” . 

The younger generation of architects, 
especially on the continent of Euope, 
were proud to describe themselves as 
“rationalists.” ‘They considered only 
the useful; they had but one aim — to 
supply a need. They planned an edifice 
for its function; neglecting form, the 
laws of aesthetics, and the joys of con- 
templation. ‘We are for the aesthetics 
of the engineer,’ say these rationalists, 
and they mean by that the absence of 
all aesthetics, or an aesthetic so bare as 
to cease to be human.” What Dom 
Bellot tried to do was to “put ration- 
alism on the right road; to achieve a 
compromise of the flesh and the spirit.” 
He felt that good art “cannot be ex- 
clusively intellectual; it must also be 
able to express our sentiments. Success, 
an equitable solution, is found in the 
intersection and in the interpenetration 
of the mind with sensibility. We must 
be able to keep the equilibrium, the 
harmony, and the appropriate propor- 
tion between reason and sensibility; 
which takes place only when reason 
dominates sensibility. There lies the 
difficulty, just as in the ordinary course 
of life.” 


So, as the years rolled by this Benedic- 
tine architect was building churches in 
France, Holland and in other countries 


that were the material expression of 
these theories. His work was compara- 
tively unknown in Great Britain, but 
elsewhere he was venerated as a prophet 
and a master. This hero-worship by a 
band of disciples often became weari- 
some. Some of these young men used 
to speak of “Le Maitre” as if he were 
the only living architect who was worth 
serious consideration! 

Dom Bellot lost his heart to brick as 
a means of construction right at the 
start of his career, and although some 
of his later churches were erected in rein- 
forced concrete, nearly all his more im- 
portant buildings were designed in terms 
of brick. 

As Henri Charlier — the famous 
French sculptor — wrote in an article 
in LirurcicaL Arts (Third Quarter, 
1935): “This material —the oldest of 
all, since Adam himself was made of 
clay — has waited until now to find its 
poet!’ Charlier continues: “Dom Bel- 
lot’s religious vocation serves as a guar- 
antee of his solicitude for the spiritual 
tradition of Christianity. His Benedic- 
tine vocation, which is that of the Divine 
Praise of God, leads him to conceive 
buildings where the faithful may be 
closely associated with the Liturgy. And 
finally, having himself achieved, through 
the ascetic life, that gaiety which arises 
from inner peace, he decorates his 
churches with the very material he uses 
to build them in gaily-blended color. In 
the gray villages of the Dutch flat lands, 
and in the dull suburbs of great modern 
cities, Dom Bellot’s buildings are ref- 
uges of joy and happiness.” 

So one thinks of the gay — some peo- 
ple think them garish — brick churches 
in Holland: the parochial group at 
Noordhoek, the school at Eindhoven; 
the polychrome brick interior of the 
church at Noordhoek; the exquisite deli- 
cacy of the brick traceried vaults in the 
sanctuary and choir of the abbey church 
at Oosterhout through which the rays 
of the sun make fascinating patterns of 
light and shadow. These buildings are 
indeed “poems in brick.” How dignified 
and yet how graceful are the new 
cloisters at Solesmes, quite able to hold 
their own with the earlier work of 
Dom Mellet. What a contrast to the 
brick churches in Holland is the angular 
interior of the concrete church at Audin- 
court (Doubs) ! But Dom Bellot indulged 
in another riot of brick in Notre-Dame 
des Trévois at Troyes (Aube); his pas- 
sion for color even finding scope on the 
polychrome patterns of the roof tiles. 
He designed two chapels for the Bene- 
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dictine Missionary Sisters; one at Vanves 
(Seine), the other at Ambositra in Mad- 
agascar, both of which are extremely 
original in plan and methods of con- 
struction. The chapter house of the 
former, with its central brick column, 
is very effective. The interior of the 
chapel of the Pétit Seminaire at Neuvy- 
sur-Barageon (Cher) is perhaps too 
*““modernistic” for all tastes. Although 
there are constructional reasons for those 
topheavy concrete pilasters, rather like 
inverted polygonal pylons, that support 
the hexagonal dome, they are not rest- 
ful. The Dominican convent at Mont- 
pellier, although built in concrete, is 
more traditional both in its general 
lines and carefully thought out details. 
This is no more than a selection of Dom 
Bellot’s work: to deal with it fully would 
demand more space than is available. 

Neither Benedictine art nor Benedic- 


tine spirituality has ever been limited 
to narrow formulae. Dom Bellot’s ar- 
chitecture merely proves that liberty of 
spirit which finds such varied forms of 
expression in Benedictine monasticism. 
For there have been many Benedictine 
schools of art in every century, each 
with its own characteristics. As Father 
Faber wrote in All for Fesus: ““No one 
can be at all acquainted with the old- 
fashioned Benedictine school of spiritual 
writers without perceiving and admiring 
the beautiful liberty of spirit which 
pervades and possesses their whole mind. 
It is just what we should expect from 
an order of such matured traditions. 
...A spirit of breadth, a spirit of 
liberty, that is the Catholic spirit.” 


WHEN I think of Quarr Abbey on a 
summer afternoon, with its golden-or- 
ange brickwork rising out of the green 


woods by the seashore, or visualize the 
interior of the church, dim with in- 
cense, and the sun’s rays making queer 
patterns as it shines through the tall 
windows of the sanctuary, I am re- 
minded of a sonnet by the late Professor 
Phillimore, inspired by this building. 
This is how it runs: 


How satisfying to the last degree 

Do those austerely figured melodies 

Rise at your lips and float in that serene 

Of visible peace, wherewith your minster choir 
Grows rich as the afternoon translucencies 

Of rivers golden-pooled in forests green. 


The man who created this subtle 
beauty —a perfect background for 
plane chant and liturgical worship, was 


no mere artisan, but an artist. May he - 


now be granted the joy of the beatific 


vision, a foretaste of which he has given - 


us on earth. 


The Liturgy, Art, and Common Sense’ 
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ITURGY is life, as faith is life, and 

the Church is a living body. Lit- 
urgy, and the. interpretation of the 
liturgy, never can become identical 
with archaeology.” This quotation from 
Father Jerome Gassner, O.S.B.’s article 
“The Threefold Nativity,” in the No- 
vember, 1944, issue of the Homiletic and 
Pastoral Review, states the question sim- 
ply and directly. And when we speak 
of art, and more particularly religious 
art, it would seem reasonable to say 
that “art is life, and the interpretation 
of art never can become identical with 
archaeology.” And it is perhaps because 
art is life that any discussion on art is 
often deemed explosive, in contradistinc- 
tion to that indifference which would 
have us rest on past laurels; in a word, 
on archaeology. 

There are two ways in which this 
subject can be handled. One is less 
disturbing than the other. The less 
disturbing method is to speak of gen- 
eralities and state axioms based on the 
acceptance of the commonplace. The 
more disturbing method is to place art 
in its vital element; that is, in life, our 
own, present-day life. This latter method 
is also more direct and positive. 

A great deal of lip service has been 
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paid to those arts that can rightly be 
termed liturgical; that is, the arts more 


directly concerned with the sanctuary 


where the ceremonies unfold in all their 
dignity. This lip service extends, of 
course, to other manifestations which 
are more properly called the externals 
of liturgical art — which relate to other 
parts of the structure, to the building 
itself. The culmination of this lip service 
is expressed by that time-honored plati- 
tude — for it is certainly a platitude 
to-day — that the Church is the Mother 
of the arts. 

On more than one occasion I have 
tried to give some reason for the sad 
state of religious art during the past 
decades in this country and I offered as 
a reason the fact that, in the early days 
of our country’s existence, the immense 
job of carving out a living from the land 
was not conducive to the creation of 
beauty insofar as religious art was con- 
cerned. People relied, to a great meas- 
ure, on European sources, hence one 
reason for our inferiority complex, which 
still exists to-day. We have only to read, 
for example, the chapter on “Washing- 
ton Irving in England” in Van Wyck 
Brook’s recent book The World of Wash- 
ington Irving, to realize how utterly de- 


pendent we were on Europe, either for a _ 
taste of sham ruins or Gothic buildings 
along with Chinese pagodas and Roman 
temples. Later, as a reaction against this 
state of affairs, we entered into the pe- 
riod known as the pseudo-gothic revival. 
Under the influence of this sham period 
a great deal of excellent archaeology 
was produced but this worship of the 
past smothered creative work and cov- 
ered the land with those still-born struc- 
tures, designed according to norms no 
longer valid. It would be easy, but 


hardly profitable, to enlarge on this — 


point. But the hope can be expressed 
that we are at last through with such a 
misunderstanding of our legitimate ar- 


tistic heritage and at the beginning of © 
an era in which we can function as _ 


normal and healthy human beings. 


If religious art, to-day, is to take its _ 
place in the glorious chain of tradition — 


and in tune with the normal aspirations 
of the people, it should be a living art. 
The artists and craftsmen are in our 
midst but the good ones have been 
largely ignored. Many of the best have 
a Aa eT 


* Paper read at the Liturgical Conference, 
held in New York City, December 27-29, 1944. — 
This text will appear in the Proceedings pub- 


lished by the Liturgical Conference. 
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they could not see any future in such 
work. We all need a change of attitude 
in the matter — a change of heart. The 
architects also have a job to do. If 
those who are to be entrusted with the 
design of our future-churches can clean 
house we may yet have a generation of 
architects who will shun the paper tech- 
nique and again become builders who 


- will then rely more on an intelligent 


and logical approach to their problems. 
The leadership of a new generation of 
architects could do much to bring sculp- 


- tors, painters, craftsmen, into the pro- 


cession. The purveyors of repository art 
(perhaps better known as church goods 
houses) will continue to ply their trade; 


under the present set-up they are in- 
_ capable of improvement. What is sorely 


needed is an active sponsorship, on the 
part of the potential client — the clergy 


_ — of competent artists, and particularly 
_ those who have not yet been drawn into 


the orbit of religious art. Many of these 


artists will have to be guided in the 


_ observance of the niceties of appropriate- 


ness and liturgical requirements. It will 
have to be made clear to them that 
whatever they produce for the Church 


is made for use and for the edification of 


the faithful. And a number of them will 
have to temper their over-emphatic in- 
dividualism and appreciate the value of 
proper religious norms. 


ONE WAY to reach an understanding 


of proper religious norms, not only for 


artists, but also for the architects and 
their clients, might be to call attention 
again to several articles in the new code 
of canon law which legislate for us in 
the matter. Article 1164 states that “Or- 
dinaries should see to it, after hearing, 
if necessary, the advice of experts, that 
in the construction and repairing of 
churches, the forms received from Chris- 
tian tradition and the laws of sacred 
art, should be observed.” 

Article 1279 calls attention to the 
fact that “No one is permitted to place 
or to order to be placed in churches, 
even in those of exempt religious, or in 
other sacred places, any unusual image 
unless it is approved by the Ordinary of 
the place.” This text reminds me of the 
strict prohibition of the Council of Trent 
(Session 25) against exhibiting unusual 
images. By the term unusual images was 
meant an image that represents persons 
or events in a manner which has no 
justification in either Holy Scripture or 
tradition. Thus to represent the Holy 
Ghost in the form of a young man has 


never been sustained, but rather repro- 
bated by the Church; likewise the repre- 
sentation of the heart of Jesus for public 
use, or the figure of a three-headed man 
for the Trinity, are not allowed. 

Article 1296 refers to the “matter 
and form of liturgical requirements; 
here the liturgical prescriptions (decrees 
of the Sacred Congregation of Rites), 
ecclesiastical tradition, and the laws of 
sacred art — in the best possible man- 
ner — are to be observed.’’ This last 
article of canon law bears more directly 
on liturgical art as such, and it is signifi- 
cant that these liturgical prescriptions 
are more often observed by those who 
are likely to be accused of being modern 
than by those who take the far easier 
road of indifference or mere following of 
what has been done without any reference 
to what is required by the prescriptions 
of a Roman Congregation with author- 
ity to legislate on such matters. 

Having called attention to these three 
articles of canon law it may be well to 
mention also certain papal pronounce- 
ments relative to so-called modern art. 
I was particularly anxious to state what 
the legislation of the Church zs; I now 
call attention to what certain papal 
pronouncements really declare so that 
we may be able to distinguish, in any 
discussion concerning religious art to- 
day, between what we are allowed to do 
as against what certain individuals may 
not want us to do because it runs coun- 
ter to their prejudices. The truth of the 
matter is that we are really allowed wide 
latitude by the Church. 

For example, in an address of Octo- 
ber 27, 1932, on the occasion of the 
dedication of the new Vatican Picture 
Gallery, Pius XI stated that “Care 
should be taken that this so-called mod- 
ern art in religion does not disfigure 
the house of God and places of prayer 
in the forms of construction and decora- 
tion. . . . Sacred art has no foundation 
for its existence, no reason to exist, un- 
less it represents spiritual ideals. The 
Church has her laws concerning sacred 
art and she will not admit into the house 
of God works of art that are foreign to 
the Christian tradition.”” Here we are 
back again to the three articles of canon 
law already referred to. 

Those who have long memories may 
recall a note in the New York Herald 
Tribune of October 2, 1932, which echoed 
an article in the Osservatore Romano of 
September 12, 1932. It is important 
to observe, in this connection, that the 
editor of the Osservatore Romano, Count 
de la Torre, referred to the displeasure 
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- scorned to work for the Church because 


—or rather the condemnation of the 
Pope — of certain examples of exces- 
sively distorted modern art shown in an 
exhibition of contemporary German 
Catholic art, held at Essen, and re- 
produced in the German Catholic weekly, 
Der Feuerreiter, published at Cologne. 
Unfortunately the tone of the Herald 
Tribune dispatch which, by the way, was 
headed ‘‘Pope condemns modern art,” 
was very misleading, as it gave the 
impression that the Church had once 
and for all condemned all attempts to 
do anything in art which was not an 
imitation of the past, whereas the Holy 
Father only condemned those examples 
of objective ugliness shown in the Essen 
exhibition. 

It is true that we have no longer a 
living tradition of art and we are con- 
fronted with a greater problem than 
ever faced man in history: the problem, 
which is to create a living tradition in 
the midst of an active civilization. ‘That is 
the crux of the difficulty. Our problem 
is not so much to pay homage to a 
hollow conception of tradition; it is 
rather to seek the link with authentic 
tradition and that means seeking a liv- 
ing art. Nothing, whether it be the ar- 
ticles of canon law or papal pronounce- 
ments, forbids us to seek for and work 
for such a link. Within the limits set by 
decency, an appreciation of the spiritual 
values of religious art, and common 
sense, artists are at liberty to give full 
scope to their God-given talents. 


AFTER a consideration of artistic 
norms we can give some thought to the 
liturgy itself. Here a layman is on more 
dangerous ground. However, a layman 
who is interested in the building and 
decoration of churches, in the planning 
and design of the interior fitments and 
appurtenances, must at least have a 
bowing acquaintance with the liturgy. 
And the liturgy — let us say the litur- 
gical revival —is also the concern of 
the non-professional laity and perhaps 
it can even be claimed that a good deal 
of the indifference shown by many in 
our congregation stems from a lack of 
understanding of liturgical matters for 
the simple reason that they have not 
been informed of them. As a matter of 
fact, if a layman evidences definite in- 
terest in the liturgy and in the externals 
of the liturgy, he is likely to be labeled 
a liturgist, the word then having the 
connotation of queer or interloper. So 
much for a mild defense of the liturgi- 
cally-minded layman. 

When we emphasize the excellence 
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of the liturgy for the formation of the 
spiritual life, and, by extension, for our 
appreciation of the artistic manifes- 
tations of a spiritual life, it is not in- 
tended to detract from the relative 
importance of extra-liturgical exercises, 
such as meditation, retreats, examina- 
tion of conscience. Such exercises have 
their importance to combat the influence 
of a certain pagan atmosphere which 
surrounds us in the world and to pre- 
vent us from falling into the rut of in- 
difference concerning the accomplish- 
ment of the highest and most moving 
liturgical functions. As always, it is a 
question of putting first things first. If 
this is so, it must surely follow that those 
objects which are to be used in the per- 
formance of the liturgy should be of the 
first order in design, quality of mate- 
rial, and excellence of workmanship. 
The liturgist then, the lay, the artistic 
liturgist is, in truth, the realist of the 
liturgical revival. 

In this connection, between the real- 
ity of the liturgy and the reality of a 
living art of our times, we cannot go 
astray if we quote from a widely- 
accepted authority, Romano Guardini. 
In his Spirit of the Liturgy, we find this: 
“The liturgy wishes to teach, but not 
by means of an artificial system of aim- 
conscious emotional influences; it simply 
creates an entirely spiritual world in 
which the soul can live according to the 
requirements of its nature.” The same 
can be said for the need of an atmos- 
phere in which a vital, living religious 
art can develop, according to the re- 
quirements of its nature and untramelled 
by the emotional gyrations of past- 
conscious obstructionists. 

To quote further from Guardini: 
“The Church has not built up the 
Opus Dei for the pleasure of forming 
beautiful symbols, choice language, and 
graceful, stately gestures, but she has 
done it — insofar as it is not completely 
devoted to worship of God —for the 
sake of our desperate spiritual need. It 
is to give expression to the events of the 
Christian’s inner life; the assimilation, 
through the Holy Ghost, of the life of 
the creature to the life of God in Christ; 
the actual and genuine rebirth of the 
creature into a new existence; the de- 
velopment and nourishment of this life, 
its stretching forth from God in the 
Blessed Sacrament and the means of 
grace, toward God in prayer and sacri- 
fice; and all this in the continual mystic 
renewal of Christ’s life in the course of 
the ecclesiastical year. The fulfilment 
of all these processes by the set form of 


language, gesture, accomplishment and 
acceptance of the faithful, together con- 
stitute the liturgy. We see, then, that it 
is primarily concerned with reality, 
with the approach of the real creature 
to a real God, and the profoundly real 
and serious matter of redemption. There 
is here no question of creating beauty, 
but of finding salvation for stricken hu- 
manity. Here truth is at stake, and the 
fate of the soul — life. All this is which 
must be revealed, expressed, sought af- 
ter, found, and imparted by every pos- 
sible means and method; and when this 
is accomplished, lo! it is turned to 
beauty.” Further, Abbott Herwegen, 
remarks: “TI stress the point that the 
liturgy has developed into a work of art. 
The liturgy bore within itself so much 
of the seed of beauty that it was of itself 
bound to flower ultimately. But the 
internal principle which controlled the 
form of that flowering was the essence 
of Christianity.”’ The liturgist, then — 
the sensible liturgist — is, in truth, the 
realist and the interpreter of that beauty 
which is inherent in the liturgy. 

So, if the liturgy has developed into 
a work of art it would seem reasonable 
to expect that the externals of the 
liturgy should also attain the plane of 
art. It would also seem reasonable to 
say that, at the present time, the arts of 
the Church are truly in need of a 
thorough overhauling. 

One of the major stumbling blocks 
in the performance of this much need- 
ed overhauling is the timid soul. In 
the realm of art, this timid soul is 
often bewildered to-day. When he has 
acquired a smattering of artistic slo- 
gans, based perhaps on a trip or two to 
Europe and a possible reputation as a 
collector of art objects this timid soul 
can become a positive nuisance. Any 
evidence of a fresh approach to religious 
art stirs his ire and disturbs his equanim- 
ity; he then becomes articulate to an 
alarming degree. He appeals to tradi- 
tion. He speaks glibly of Michelangelo, 
of Raphael, of Giotto, perhaps even of 
El Greco. He orates on the marvels of 
the sculpture of the great cathedrals, 
without realizing that some of the details 
of that sculpture — if he ever looked 
closely — would send him into a right- 
eous frenzy. He appeals to the artistic 
legacy of the past. Having stirred his ire 
to the emotional boiling point, he soon 
forgets that this blessed artistic legacy 
would never have been accumulated if 
he — poor timid soul of our day — had 
had any influence in those past centuries. 
He will often accuse a living artist 


of scorning tradition, whereas such an 
artist, precisely because of his vitality, 
will probably be working in the clear 
stream of authentic tradition rather 
than wallowing in the mud-flats of a 
pseudo-past. This timid soul — and he 
can really become as violent as a woman 
scorned — is a blood brother of those 
who, for example, will sabotage any 
attempt to achieve a piece of living, 
religious art. 

I have been told that many among 
the clergy are waiting for architects who 
will show them what a living art in 
church building can be and who will 
design churches among modern lines. 
Again may I say that a good deal of lip 
service is paid to such an idéa, but alas! 
when an architect, or a painter, or a 
sculptor, does do something about all 
this he is more than likely to be black- 
listed or, perhaps — and this is worse — 
he is advised to be prudent. Blessed 
virtue of prudence — so often the refuge 
of the mediocre! 


INA way, it is easy to understand the 
acrimony of certain artists who have 


found, in so many potential clients, a 


lack of sympathy. Inversely, the hostile 
attitude of some of the clergy comes from 


the fact that they have observed, in too 
many artists, an almost total disregard — 


and miscomprehension of the liturgy. 
The solution, of course, is for each 


camp to understand and appreciate — 


the other’s logical aspirations and re- 
quirements. In other words, common 
sense and honesty, but with a dash of 
imagination and daring. And let me add 
that it is a fallacy to believe that the 
people — the members of the average 
congregation — are not yet ready to 
accept legitimate modern art, whether it 
be in the design of a new church or in 
the arts which serve to embellish it. 

It seems to me, also, that the diocesan 
papers could help matters. We seldom 
see illustrations of works of art in our 
diocesan papers nor do we find articles 
informing their readers of what is being 
done beyond narrow parochial limits. 
An occasional article, perhaps with an 
illustration, will find a niche in a dioce- 
san paper, but all too often this will 
feature the misguided efforts, for ex- 
ample, of a young man or young girl 
who may have spent 1946 hours to make 
a model of Chartres Cathedral by using 
matchsticks, or perhaps an equally mis- 
guided soul who will have painted 
sacred symbols on the leaves of trees. In 
all cases, of course, the artist (sic!) is 
a good boy or girl. The editor of a dioce- 
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san paper will tell me — and several 
have told me — that the paper shortage, 
etc., makes it impossible to include art 
news. Then there is the handy excuse, 
“Don’t you know there’s a war on?” 


\ 


But it was very much the same before. 

In conclusion, let me repeat Father 
Gassner’s words, quoted at the begin- 
ning of this article: “Liturgy is life, as 
faith is life, and the Church is a living 


body. Liturgy and the interpretation of 
the liturgy can never become identified 
with archaeology.” 

Nor can the arts devoted to the 
Church — liturgical art! 


The Building of a Church 


The Reverend W. Matacuy Lyncn, O. Car. 


I HAVE BEEN reading “Mont Saint 


Michel and Chartres” by Henry 
Adams. His leisurely and meandering 


style demands patience, but the book is 
_ full of good things. It is alive, and though 


not orthodox, has a true and discerning 
tuition. Especially has he sensed the 


_ inspiration which was the creative power 


of the great monuments he is describing. 
There are many things in this book 
apropos of what I would like to write in 
explanation of this small Church of Our 
Lady of Mount Carmel. For a Church 
is not just four walls and a roof. In the 


_ words of the hymn, it should be of living 


stones “‘Vivis ex Capidibus” and should 
embody in its form and furnishing, the 
truth of its inspiration. Chartres and 
Saint Michel satisfy us so deeply because 
of the living power of faith and prayer 
and holy work that went to their build- 
ing. The letter of the 12th Century 
Abbot with its description of the popular 
enthusiasm and religious fervor is the 


_ real explanation of the miracle which 


is Chartres. In the light of it, Adams’s 
comment does not seem extravagant. 
‘Of course, the Virgin was actually and 
constantly present during all this labor. 
. . . Without the conviction of her per- 
sonal presence men would not have 
been inspired. Without this sense the 
Church is dead. Most persons of a deeply 


religious nature would tell you emphati- 


cally that nine churches out of ten 
actually were dead — born, after the thir- 
teenth century, and that Church archi- 
tecture became a pure matter of mech- 


anism and mathematics.” And of the 
~ Rose window — “‘that jewel placed upon 


the breast of her Church” he writes, 
‘“Never in all these seven hundred years 
has one of us looked upon this rose with- 
out feeling it to be Our Lady’s promise 
of Paradise.” 

It is the great virtue of Henry Adams 
that he does not separate the tree from 
its roots and the nourishing spiritual 


soul of its origin. That is why it is rele- 
vant to recall the magnificense of Char- 
tres in an explanation of this small 
Church in Wales; the essential spiritual 
impulse is the same, and the difference 
only in scale and circumstances. The 
same applies to all church-building. 
If that is not present, Churches may 
be large or small but must necessarily 
be devoid of inspiration and still-born. 
Churches should be built, as Chartres 
was built, as a corporate act of religion 
and not without prayer and supernat- 
ural guidance. They should not be a 
job handed over for competition. It 
should be an easy matter to have a 
small Church built. Actually it is most 
difficult. Small buildings do not yield 
great rewards to architects or builders. 
In this instance I do not think the fees 
cleared the office expenses of the Ar- 
chitect. For him the building was an 
act of Religion, an offering to Our 
Lady from a Tertiary of Carmel. Per- 
haps that explains why she stooped to 
our lowliness and gave such grace to the 


-church and such joy to the builders. 


We need architects prepared to work in 
miniature. 

The Church is not in her glory in 
Wales now as she once was, and this 
one has risen in a desert. Of Welsh- 
speaking Catholics, there are not more 
than a dozen in the whole of Cardigan- 
shire, and only a few more than that 
number of Catholics in Lampeter. When 
the Mass was said there for the first time, 
half of these were poor men in the work- 
house. And yet a few miles up the valley 
is Llandewibrefi, where in 600 St. David 
preached against the Pelagians, and 
south of us — almost in view, — is the 
place of Ty Dewithe Monastery of 
David — where he sang his last Mass, 
and gave his last message to the people 
— “Be joyous and keep the Faith.” 
Wales was Catholic for a thousand years 
after that, but the end of that chapter 


is written in the ruins of Strata Florida, 
the Abbey of the Cistercians. It is in 
the hills above Llandewibrefi, but nei- 
ther has any message for the Welsh 
to-day for whom they are meaningless 
survivals. And yet, the Holy Mass re- 
turned to those hills, if only for an in- 
stant. One evening last year, a Carme- 
lite Friar offered it for American soldiers 
in an open place on the mountainside in 
sight of the ruins, and many Welsh 
people of the neighborhood looked on 
in inquiring silence at this strange re- 
turn, and listened in reverence whilst 
the Priest told them the story of their 
lost Faith. 

This is the background. Into this 
Our Lady came again. The story of 
how the money came for the building 
need not be told here. Five Pounds 
given by two poor widows in Dublin, 
and how it became Five Thousand in 
miraculous sequence! That is not sur- 
prising to anyone who believes in the 
Providence of God. All churches, as 
every good work, should begin with an 
Act of Faith. 

The interior of the church is inspired 
by an old barn on the estate of a young 
Catholic Squire of North Wales. I had 
returned with Mr. Wynne from Dublin 
where we had been talking about Wales 
and its needs to an audience in White- 
friars. He was showing me this lovely 
old barn, which he had converted into 
a folk theater. I fumbled in my pockets 
for a paper to make a simple sketch, 
and I discovered an envelope with the 
widow(s) offering “‘for the first Church 
of Our Lady of Mount Carmel in 
Wales.” He said “Lampeter.” I said, 
‘Tf we build there, it shall be like this,” 
and that is how it happened. And all the 
other happenings had the same curious 
inevitability. 

I could give a recital of things in the 
church and the editor may, if he has 
space, put it in. But what really matters, 
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is the Unity of the whole, and if it ex- 
presses the initial spiritual impulse. I 
am sure it does, and with a lyrical note, 
and yet with quiet dignity. And the 
elements of it are an old Welsh barn 
transfigured, bricks and mortar, plaster 
and whitewash, grey-green slates and 
paint, and things of iron and wood made 
with hands. It takes the past into it for 
this simple reason, that village crafts- 
men must be traditional if they are good 
and honest, and do not set out to be 
artists, least of all, “arty and crafty,” 
and they are working with materials 
that are familiar and changeless. It is a 
joyous gesture to the future too, but 
that is not of their contriving. An impor- 
tant point is, it is not precious nor ex- 
pensive, but it is good. A “Makeshift” 
would have cost as much or more. Good 
honest materials, used truthfully and 


intelligently ! Which reminds me of some- 
thing I heard at a “Fur and Feather 
Show” many years ago. “A badly bred 
bird or animal will consume as much 
food as a good one.” It is the same with 
churches and their furniture. Good 
money raised with great sacrifice of the 
givers and “getters” only to be spent 
foolishly on unworthy things! I do not 
set this church to be imitated. It is not a 
masterpiece at all nor original except in 
a few details, perhaps. We have other 
small churches to build in this neigh- 
borhood. They will be very different, 
I hope. It is in the country and in the 
midst of growing things and is as whole- 
some. City workers may go on quite 
different lines, and use new materials 
and new technique of construction, and 
give to new materials the privilege of 
prayer and adoration. But they have a 


difficult task; they quickly become over- — 
sophisticated and clever and shallow. _ 


That is the danger of modernity, though © 


I do not believe in modernity as such. 


Beauty is timeless. There is no such — 
danger in the country, if only we keep — 


away from the city shops and the cheap 


repositories, and reverence the images 


of the Saints and holy things by putting 
upon them the mark of personality. 


Pl Oe 


Finally, I would say that this church © 


is an illustration of possibilities. That, I 
think, is its relevance for “Liturgical 
Arts.” It is an explanation of the litur- 
gical ideal in terms of something real 
and accomplished, even though it is 


— 
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small and simple. Anyhow, it has proved ; 


to me what I have for years believed. 
I hope many priests in the ‘‘wild places” 


of America may be inspired to build — 


likewise. 


On Training for Architecture 


WET is in mind in presenting these 
notes on architectural training, as 
it relates to Catholic church design, is 
to indicate considerations that should 
be regarded as primary, or basic, in 
that training. There is, naturally, no 
difference in the method of analyzing 
a building problem, or of the architec- 
tural synthesis based on such analysis, 
that essentially distinguishes the proc- 
ess of designing a church from that 
used in secular buildings. The method, 
if a right one is employed, is constant, 
but as the functions accommodated in 
a church, as well as the architectural 
expression of religion, differ materially 
from what obtains in other and secular 
buildings, the architecture should take 
a form indicative of that difference. 
At this point it seems important to em- 
phasize the value of method in approach- 
ing architectural design, as well as in 
the training that is intended to fit men 
to function as architects. Architectural 
education, at this time, is lacking in 
clarity of direction and of method. The 
powers that control its course still linger 
at the cross-roads, alternately directing 
the student body on into a vague region 
which they regard as being that of crea- 
tive, contemporary design, and then, 
with accelerate dispatch, retrieving 
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them and sending them off in the con- 
trary and general direction of historic, 
academic design. A very muddled con- 
dition results and it would be amusing 
as a too usual example of pedagogical 
inertia were it not so patently unfair to 
the confiding students. Fortunately a 
healthy contrast to the methods usual 
in our technical schools has come into 
being at the Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology, where Mies van der Rohe has 
inaugurated a consistent and realistic 
type of architectural training. The logi- 
cal mind of this distinguished architect 
and student of Saint Thomas has 
evolved a teaching idea that begets a 
concentration on the realities of archi- 
tecture, that is, on building science allied 
to an aesthetic expression of it. A very 
interesting description of this school was 
the subject of an article by Howard 
Dearstyne, in the May, 1944 issue of 
LiTurRGICAL ARTs. 


AN ANALYSIS of any architectural 
problem, to have creative value, must 
enable one to see the problem in a 
unique and fresh manner, much as if no 
previous solution existed for it. In church 
design this becomes essential, for the 
long record of vital and important ar- 
chitectures associated with the history 


of the Church creates an overpowering 
and inhibiting mass of precedents. It is 
from these that it is essential that one 


be somewhat freed if the creative proc- — 


ess is to function. The problem of 
church design must again be viewed in 
its primary, functional simplicity, and 
a fresh synthesis arrived at, based on an 
analysis of functions. Out of this analy- 
sis Can emerge a contemporary church 
plan which will be so vitally integrated 
with the Church use that it will be com- 
pletely Catholic. And such a building 
plan, and its variants, would constitute 
a basic contribution to the future growth 
of a living, Catholic architecture. 

As a first step toward the possibility 
of such an end let us consider the gen- 
eral nature of the church edifice. It is 
essentially a place of prayer, both in 
the meditative and communal sense. 
Implicit in this purpose is the need that 
it be a place for withdrawal from the 
material aspects of life so that one may 
better involve oneself in those that are 
spiritual. The building must, in a very 
special way, have the effect of excluding 
the world, of removing us from it. There 
are, it is to be noted, illegitimate ways 
of attaining this end as well as legitimate. 


It is with the legitimate ways that we, | 


as Catholics, should be concerned for 
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Stations of the Cross 
by M. A. Couturier, O.P. 


EIGHT OF THE STATIONS OF THE CROSS PAINTED BY THE REVEREND M. A. COU- 
TURIER, O.P., FOR THE NOVITIATE CHAPEL OF SAINT CATHERINE DE RICCI, AT THE 
DOMINICAN CONVENT OF OUR LADY OF PROUILLE, ELKINS PARK, PENNSYLVANIA 


‘her Couturier was born in 1897, at Montbrison, in the central part of France. 
was in the French artillery during the last war, from 1914 to 1918, and was 
unded in 1917. After the war he began his career as a painter and was at once 
.cerned with the problems underlying the renaissance of Christian art in the 
dst of ‘modern art,” the only art which seemed to him to be worthy of notice 
j which, in our times, has produced such masters as Renoir, Matisse, Picasso, 
nnard, Rouault, Léger. In 1925 Marie Alain Couturier joined the Order of 
-achers at Paris and, after his novitiate, his superiors decided that he should 
vote his time to the development of his artistic career. He has decorated nu- 
rous churches in Europe: in France, in Italy, in Norway. During the years 
ceding the present war he devoted much of his time to the designing and 


king of stained glass windows, at Santa Sabina, Rome; in Oslo, Norway; in 


the cathedral of Notre Dame, Paris; in the cathedral of Chartres. In 1940, 
Father Couturier came to New York to preach the Lenten sermons at the Church 
of Saint Vincent de Paul; later he taught art at the Franco-Canadian Scientific 
Institute, Montreal. The German invasion made his return to France impossible 
and, during the past years, he has divided his time between the United States 
and Canada (where he has painted frescoes in houses of the Dominican Order in 
Montreal and Quebec) and has taught regularly in the art department of the 


College of Notre Dame, Baltimore, where the success of his methods has been 


marked. Father Couturier was also the co-editor of the lively review of religious 
art, L’ Art Sacré, which had to suspend publication during the past fateful years 
Latest news from Paris indicate that L’ Art Sacré resumed publication 


under the direction of one of the former editors. 


in France. 
early this year 


Alfeo Fagei 


Alfeo Faggi was born in Italy in 1885. He studied at the Academia 
Belle Arti, Florence. Arrived in the United States in 1913 to execute 
commissions in Chicago, His best-known work may be seen in the 
Church of Saint Thomas the Apostle, Chicago (A Way of the Cross and 
a Pieta). Other bronzes are in the museums of Seattle, Washington; 
Buffalo, Santa Fé, Washington, Andover, the Whitney Museum of 
American Art, New York City; the Chicago Art Institute. Since 1924 
Faggi has worked in Woodstock, New York. (See two letters concern- 
ing Faggi’s work, by the Reverend Mark Barron, O.P. and Padraic 
Colum, on pages 67—68 of this issue) 
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(ABOVE, RIGHT) ONE OF THE STATIONS OF 
THE CROSS IN THE CHURCH OF SAINT THOMAS 
THE APOSTLE, CHICAGO, (LEFT) SAINT FRANCIS 
OF ASSISI. BOTH ARE IN BRONZE. (BELOW) 
BRONZE DOORS: (LEFT) SCENES FROM THE 
LIFE OF SAINT FRANCIS OF ASSISI. GIFT 
OF MRS. FRANK R. LILLIE TO THE ART IN- 
STITUTE OF CHICAGO, (RIGHT) SCENES FROM 
THE LIFE OF SAINT JOSEPH. IN THE TOWER 


LIBRARY OF SAINT JOSEPH’S CHURCH, WOODS 
HOLE, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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they are based on logic. The illegitimate 
way is a well known one. It consists of 
creating an escape from the current 
material world by entering the past; 
i.e., pseudo-mediaeval and such like 
churches. The concomitants of this af- 
fected historicism are a specious repro- 
duction of antiquity and “dim religious 
light.” Its diminishing adherents are 
those who find nothing amiss with the 
- idea of a dead architecture in conjunc- 
tion with a living faith. 

A withdrawal from the material as- 
pects of life, however, is by no means a 
_ withdrawal from life itself nor are the 
_higher reaches of life, opened up by the 

approach to the supernatural, separate 

from the rest of life. All of life is one 
_ great fabric, of a unity that we know 
exists even among disparate things. This 
idea has significant application when we 
design a church in these times, for that 
too must be part of the general fabric 
_ of the art which is an expression of our 

time. It can only be separate to the 
degree its higher purpose separates it 
_ from the purpose of a house, a shop, or a 
school. And it has a very different pur- 
pose capable of that accentuation which 
would promote its distinctiveness in an 
era when much of modern-style archi- 
tecture is tainted with the qualities that 
_ have developed around an advertising 

form of commercialism. This commer- 
cial quality is the pernicious element, 

albeit a prevalent one, in architectural 

modernism in American and a church 
architecture has nothing in, common 
_ with it. The quality of a church, in con- 
trast, is that of a holy enclosure and it 
is the interior space that is of primary 
importance. A church, in a particular 
_ sense, therefore should be designed from 
the inside out; the interior determining 
mass and forms with the exterior a re- 
sultant harmonization of the building 
plan and the interior elements. 


AND THE church interior is designed 
to facilitate the performance of rites of 
certain of the sacraments, and their 
administration. In these rites we have 
the priesthood as ministers and the 


ance, occupy subordinate areas. The 
Eucharist, being more of a communal 
rite than these others, the church plan 
should permit a unity in which both 
priests, as ministers, and the participat- 
ing laity appear to offer the sacrifice to- 
gether. This, of course, with every sense 
of the distinct function of priest, as min- 
ister, and of laity as participants in the 
sacrifice. 

It will be seen that the purpose here 
is to erect a general principle rather 
than to advocate any particular church 
plan. In all architecture, the attainment 
of a true, logical architectural expression 
must depend on the effort of many per- 
sons working toward a common objec- 
tive. And this is particularly the case 
when the architecture is to be an ex- 
pression of Catholicism, for that expres- 
sion, in the nature of things, can only 
come about through a community of 
effort. Individualistic originality repre- 
sents only the step ahead and it has valid- 
ity to the degree of its logic, consistency 
and aesthetic value. It is never the end 
but it may, however, be the beginning, 
of architectural progress. And it is in 
our architectural schools that the func- 
tional reorganization of our churches 
should be freely investigated. Unless the 
students of church architecture emerge 
from the universities with a sense of this 
problem, and the method to follow in 
attacking it, his training cannot be said 
to have even started, even though he 
has learned to make agreeable drawings 
of bad buildings. The schools cannot 
equip him with talent, it is true, but 
under a right system of architectural 
training they can equip him with a 
logical method of analysis and syn- 
thesis so that the functions embraced 
in a modern church building can be 
freshly resolved into the elements of 
architecture. It is their province to fur- 
nish talent the training on which it can 
develop and out of which an architec- 
ture may grow. 

Involved with the general church 
plan and requiring consideration are 
such things as an abundance of day- 
lighting for the seating areas, as well as 
a more perfected heating and ventilat- 


icism is the great crowds that attend 
masses. This entails something close to a 
telescoping of services so quickly do they 
follow one another. And the spectacle 
of a great crowd waiting on the pave- 
ment to enter a church, impeding those 
endeavoring to leave, is so usual that it 
cries for a solution. Nor are we to con- 
sider for one moment that speeding up the 
services so as to leave a greater time 
between them is anything but a very 
questionable solution, in a religious 
sense. The efficiency of the modern 
church building, rather, must be made 
to serve an appropriately deliberate 
performance of the liturgy. In a rushed 
world, such as we live in, the church 
enclosure should not only offer a com- 
plete contrast to that world, but the 
pace within it should also show that con- 
trast. In fact it is that pace, in its 
appropriateness and distinctness from 
the pace of the material world, that 
should establish the psychological-aes- 
thetic character of the church interior. 


A RE-STUDY of such adjuncts as way 
of the cross stations should also be made. 
Their best use for meditative prayer, 
apparently, has never been considered. 
They are now installed much as people 
use pictures in their homes; they possess 
them and therefore scatter them about 
on the walls where they augment the 
general sense of confusion and disorder. 
The function of the stations is to serve as 
vehicles for meditation on the Passion. 
The question should then -be asked; 
‘‘What best serves this purpose?” The 
answer, I believe, would be to isolate 
them from the main body of the church, 
and its traffic, so that the devout may 
more completely savor the quality of 
the sacred episodes. This might lead to 
a series of recessed spaces, at once serv- 
ing this end and yet permitting their 
use for the processional devotion usual 
to Lent. A functional analysis leading 
to a better plan for confessionals and 
of a suitable accentuation of them in 
keeping with the sacrament adminis- 
tered there, would also lead to a better 
integration of this function with the 
church edifice. Sound-proofing promises 


laity as participants. While it is true 
_ that, in addition to Holy Eucharist, the 
sacraments of Baptism, Penance and 
Matrimony are also administered in a 


to eliminate the necessity of doors to the 
compartments which will promote airi- 
ness. This however, will necessitate a 


ing system. It is my good fortune to 
worship in a church where fully 95% of 
the congregation follow the actual mass, 


parish church, it is around the sacra- 


reading leaflets or missals. It is a com- 


greater degree of retirement of these 
compartments from public traffic, for a 


mon hope that this custom will become 
universal and churches should be day- 
lighted so this can be done with normal 


‘ment of Holy Eucharist that the church | 
plan is resolved. It dominates the pur- 
pose of such structures. Hence we say 


sense of isolation promotes a psychologi- 
cal condition which best serves the 


that the altar makes the church and in a 
_very deep sense that is true. The other 
sacraments, notably Baptism and Pen- 


ease. Entrances and exits should also 
have particular attention. One of the 
happier evidences of American Cathol- 


worthy reception of this sacrament. A 
similar analysis of the functions to be 
cared for in the baptistry, on which 


the rubrics are comparatively explicit, 
would do much to further the accen- 
tuation of this spiritual entrance to the 
Church. In fact, out of the perception 
of the idea of entrance could come a new, 
Catholic and significant, form for the 
baptistry. 

All of these elements of a church, 
however, are subordinated physically to 
the space required for the communal 
phase of the rite of Holy Eucharist. As 
the space required to seat the lay partic- 
ipants in this sacrifice is much in excess 
of that necessary for the sanctuary, 
where the rite is performed, we face 
a somewhat paradoxical situation in 
which the smaller part, the sanctuary, 
must be emphasized so as to dominate 
the greater sized part, that in which the 
laity is placed. The basis for the solution 
of this rather difficult problem may lie 
in the ideal already stated; i.e. that of 
close participation of the laity with the 
ministering priest. Out of this idea we 
can perceive, as derivative, the possi- 
bility of a church plan with the subdivi- 
sions of interior space for sanctuary and 
lay seating subordinated to a total 
architectural fabric that conveys the 
feeling of the entire church being the 
sanctuary. This could lead to a new 
unification of the church interior based 
on a vital element of use. 

It is in the actual sanctuary itself, 
moreover, that an analytical study of 
the action of the liturgy promises to open 
up new possibilities of space organiza- 
tion. A careful study of the rubrics, not 
only so they will become familiar to the 
student but also that the reasons that are 
basic to them will be evident, is a very 
important matter. Rules, such as the 
rubrics, may either be a stimulus to 
creation or lead to a non-creative and 
thoughtless repetition. In the latter case 
it is not the rubrics that are then being 
followed so much as a particular exem- 
plification of them. That exemplification 
is apt to be so often repeated that it 
leads to a reaction against it which, 
proceeding from the natural desire for 
change, leads not only away from these 
purely incidental forms of design, but 
away from the rubrics also. That should 
be avoided and can be by an under- 
standing of the rational thought that is 
basic to the rubrics. It is essential that 
one get beneath the surface of appearance 
if one is to produce art. It then has the 
vital quality known as content. 

As the church structure really exists, 
primarily, so that the liturgy may be 
adequately performed, it is the analyti- 
cal study of the Eucharistic liturgy that 


promises most for the creative stimulus 
necessary for a contemporary form of 
architecture. To this end a re-study of 
the sanctuary space should be made so 
as to more completely relate it to the 
action of the liturg%. To do this ade- 
quately would require a detailed study 
of that action and a free design of space 
and levels so that these, and the forms 
that enclose them accentuate the liturgy. 
Involved in this is the necessity that the 
resulting plan and surrounding forms 
be subjective to the liturgy and be 
determined solely by the action of the 
ministering priests and their assistants. 
The liturgical action moreover starts in 
the sacristy and finishes there, a fact 
which points to the need of a more sig- 
nificant integration of the sacristy with 
the sanctuary. The flow of ‘movement 
which starts when the ministers leave 
their vesting positions and proceed to- 
ward the sanctuary, is marked by rhyth- 
mic progressions, in prayer and move- 
ment until the climax of the consecration 
is reached. The rhythmic regressions 
that follow have the quality of peace and 
fulfillment, ending on a note, that al- 
ways seemed to me, in the Ite Missa Est, 
to indicate that no more could be done; 
that holiness, in a human sense, had 
exhausted itself. One could not con- 
tinue; there then seems only the alterna- 
tive to start anew. 


AN ANALYTICAL study of the litur- 
gical action, therefore, should precede 
the development of a sanctuary plan. 
And, as I have suggested, the priests 
sacristy could well be an integral part of 
that plan, separated only as its distinct 
function and privacy requires. Here 
again we may note that the use of sound 
absorbent materials, in a space like the 
sacristy, opens the way for the elimina- 
tion of doors between it and the sanctu- 
ary, relying on the plan arrangement to 
prevent view into it and to secure the 
needed privacy. With such a change the 
flow of movement between sacristy and 
sanctuary would have the appropriate 
and contemporary thing, a suitable flow 
of space. The treatment of space as 
continuous but varied to suit distinct 
functions, in contrast to the older system 
of connected rooms or cubicles, is the 
important and distinguishing element of 
modern architecture, deriving from the 
plan innovations of Frank Lloyd Wright. 
The absorption of this plan concept 
into Catholic church design could re- 
store to it the quality of seemingly infi- 
nite space, which is the great character- 
istic of medieval architecture. It is this 
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quality of infinitude in space in medieval 


work, rather than such topical building — 
expedients as the ribbed, pointed vault, — 


that brings the architecture into spiritual 
alignment with Catholic faith. New de- 
velopments in architecture bring with 
them the possibility of restoring this 
vanished quality to our churches. 

It will be seen that everything dis- 
cussed in this partial survey, as bearing 


} 


{ 
: 


! 
i 


on the analysis of physical aspects of — 


church buildings, has to do with the 
church plan. This is as it should be for 
the building plan is basic to an architec- 
ture. It is the factual core around which 
a healthy aesthetic development is pos- 
sible providing the plan contains both 
the logical and imaginative elements 


essential for that purpose. In these notes — 


I have said nothing about the part 
engineering science and general build- 


ing construction plays in the formation — 


: 


of an architecture, as these are no differ- — 


ent for a church than for any other struc- 
ture. Their analysis and integration 
with the building plan proceeds as a 
unit with the plan, in its development. 
They are simply other steps in the 
architectural design process, as Mies van 
der Rohe demonstrates in the school he 
heads. What should be our great con- 
cern is the character our church archi- 
tecture will take in the all-engulfing 


flood of contemporaneous architecture © 
that is now upon us. That has been — 


gathering momentum for fifty years and 
the logic of the premises on which the 
movement is based is now so generally 
accepted by architects that there can 
no longer be any question but what we 
have passed into a new period of archi- 
tectural design. Our problem then is to 
at once integrate church design with this 


movement and yet raise it above it. And | 
it is the coming generation of architects — 


whose dedication is to a contemporary 


architecture, and the schools that train - 
them, that must do the ground work — 


preliminary to that end. 


Courses in Art Appreciation 


The Reverend Herpert GrorGe Kramer, S.M. 


NE OF the justifiable criticisms of 
American education, independently 

of wartime exigencies, is that much that 
has been passing under its name is unde- 


serving of the dignity. This holds true 
_ even in the realm of “higher education,” 


where courses of undistinguished prac- 


_ticality or low cultural merit find a place 


_ of honor in college curricula. 


It is disheartening however to find 
students and even instructors classify 


art appreciation courses among those 


_ of little significance. Is it not a reflection 


upon our entire cultural outlook that 
we so readily pass over the vast possibil- 
ities of training in profundity through a 


_ study of the great art movements? 


Some years ago, one of the editors of 
an art magazine expressed drastic dis- 


appointment of art appreciation courses. 
‘Perhaps the first thing that might be 


done,” he wrote, “is to abandon any 
attempt at teaching ‘appreciation.’ .. . 
The ordinary course in ‘appreciation’ 
is far too likely to teach the student to 
appreciate the wrong things for the 
wrong reasons—or, what is just as 
bad, the right things for the wrong 
reasons.”” Another member of the same 


_ editorial staff wrote to me in this matter: 


‘ 


**T feel that it is a tough subject to tackle. 
It can so easily become a sentimental 
appreciation of old things without re- 
gard to their place in the life of the 
times which creates them.” Both of 
these men believe strongly that “if we 
must have courses in general informa- 
tion in art, and there is certainly a place 


for such studies in the college or uni- 


versity, let these courses be as scientifi- 
cally historical as possible.” 

This historical approach (perhaps 
preferably called a contemporary ap- 
proach) is the very point which seems 


to me to give distinction and positive 


cultural value to courses in art apprecia- 
tion. 

It is particularly easy for us Ameri- 
cans to miss the contemporary import 
of the art of other times. We have no 
past art of our own, no long line of his- 
torical background, to send an Ameri- 
can tradition down to our own day. The 


exigencies of frontier life deprived our 


forefathers of the abandon necessary for 
the cultivation of the arts. As a result, 
even today, after half a dozen genera- 
tions, many an educated American does 
not possess higher artistic understanding 
than a mere market vendor in Florence 
five hundred years ago. The complete 
break that severs us from the culture 
which was still the substance of the 
classical education of the writers of the 
American Constitution, has made it 
vexingly difficult for us to grasp the 
significance of the art of the past. 
Europeans often accuse American art 
of a certain shallowness. We protest, of 
course. But is not our protest perhaps 
largely a matter of not knowing what 
we are missing? I once heard an Ameri- 
can and a Spaniard comparing the cul- 
tural merits of the two continents, to the 
radio accompaniment of a superior type 
of American music. The American 
waved triumphantly to the music of 
the radio, to which the Spaniard con- 


ceded: “It is rather beautiful, yes — 


but not profound.” 

Does not this lack of profundity bleach 
much of our American intellectual pro- 
duction? Not that we do not have ever- 
increasing achievement to our record. 
Not that there are not many cultured 
individual Americans. But we are in gen- 
eral too persistently engrossed in prac- 
tical, material pursuit to penetrate 
deeply into things cultural and therefore 
less tangible, as did the Golden Age 
Greeks or the medieval Cathedral build- 
ers or the eighteenth-century German 
music lovers. 


YET THIS is the setting in which 
our teachers must try to develop the 
artistic understanding of their students. 
There is little surprise that some never 
overcome the influence of their environ- 
ment, never get over their twentieth- 
century outlook sufficiently to compre- 
hend the art of other times and other 
peoples and to experience the delights 
hidden in the greatest art. 

Too often the instructor in art ap- 
preciation vacillates between two ex- 
tremes — between the popular notion 
that photographic naturalness is the 


criterion of art and the advanced theori- 
zations that certain critics and highly 
abstract and individualized artists throw 
into his eyes. The break between the 
two attitudes befuddles the American- 
ized instructor. Not understanding the 
historical background of the ancient mas- 
terpieces, all he can do is repeat the 
formulas current in a technique-minded 
art world or express his personal modern 
reactions to achievements of the past. 
He uncovers to his students neither the 
contemporary atmosphere nor the ob- 
jective qualities of the works themselves. 
Adopting Jacques Maritain’s thought 
on artistic judgment in an issue of 
LirureicaAL Arts, the instructor judges 
a work of art by the measure of his own 
bent of mind and demands that it con- 
firm him in his own vision of things. 
The temptation is either to restrict 
the course to a treatment of recent art 
and the popular works of pictorial in- 
terest (an immediate condemnation) or 
to make it only a series of demonstra- 
tions of such exteriorized qualities as 
balance, color harmonies, the play of 
lines and structural composition. Even 
if to this is joined a fine feeling for the 
possibilities and limitations of the differ- 
ent mediums and materials, it remains 
only in “the domain of demonstration,” 
as the Swiss artist Francois Baud put it. 
The essence of art lies more deeply in 
the soul of its creator, expressing itself 
through his work, than in what might 
be physically measured and adjudged. 


FEW COURSES, moreover, will train 
the student to observe so deeply, or to 
perceive the subtle nuances of the hu- 
man mind so nicely, as art appreciation 
well taught. It is a repeated remark of 
students of the course that their habits 
of observation have become very keen 
and that never before had they per- 
ceived with such force the differences 
between mentalities. They find them- 
selves immersed in the worlds of the 
great masters unfolded to them behind 
dead marbles and dried pigments. They 
live the thoughts and ambitions of the 
tremendous soul of Michelangelo, ex- 
periencing the very might and harmony 


. 
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of his kinetic forms. They dwell awhile 
with Phidias in his ancient mythology 
of idealized human gods. Their magic 
carpet sweeps them into the naive Ro- 
manesque creation of powerful plasticity 
and enchanting imagery. They linger 
with Botticelli in his realm of serene 
sensitive line. They pass through Rem- 
brandt’s Dutch atmosphere of tone. And 
Griinewald fascinates them by his Ger- 
manic world of mystic imagination and 
billowing colorful light. 

Needless to say, such a broad under- 
standing of past art becomes an objec- 
tive background for judging modern 
movements, as well as a solid criterion 
for the meaning of all art. It is not based 
upon theory so much as upon the actual 
accomplishment of true artists. 

And yet, is our educational set-up in 
America ready to cede a place of honor 
in our colleges and seminaries and 
mother-houses to a course of such in- 
triguing psychological and cultural pos- 
sibilities? 

Something in our outlook makes us 
supremely content with our own mod- 
ern American viewpoint. There is little 
in our secondary education that requires 
an understanding of other mentalities. 
Which are the usually required history 
courses? American History, Modern Eu- 
ropean History, English History — and 
that is all. The classical languages are 
disappearing. So is a philosophy based 
upon the accepted thought of the past. 
We are building up for ourselves a 
restricted, self-centered intellectual mi- 
lieu, with no check-up according to 
standards other than our own. It is all 
part of our modern “enlightenment” 
which brightens our own surroundings 
and therefore satisfies us. 

In an article on “Education without 
Culture” (The Commonweal, January 17, 
1941), Walter Lippmann, who analyzes 
so clearly the American scene, aptly 
calls our present state of education an 
“enormous vacuum’ caused by our 
neglect of the past. 

An art appreciation schedule reach- 
ing back through the Renaissance world 
to the Gothic and Byzantine mentalities 
or through the Caucasian barriers to the 
ancient Chinese and Egyptian creations 
has little chance to prosper in a concept 
of education that refuses to break through 
its own environment and include in its 
vision the contributions of other ages. 

At least Catholic colleges and, still 
more, Catholic seminaries should not 
permit the modern obsession for its own 
achievement to close their doors upon 
other periods. They live and breathe 


in the very stream of a cultural heritage 
that they fail too consistently to under- 
stand. What enthusiastic appreciation 
and what diapason of art productions 
in the liturgy would be theirs, were 
they to penetrate into the advantages 
they have over the more numerous lov- 
ers of art who must be content to look 
on from without! 


Recent Publications 


HISTORY OF THE ARCHDIOCESE 
OF BOSTON: In Various Stages of Its 
Development: 1604-1943. By Robert H. 
Lord, John E. Sexton and Edward T. Har- 
rington. Foreword by His Eminence, William 
Cardinal O’Connell. New York, 1944, 
Sheed and Ward. Three Volumes. $15.00. 


This work is an important achieve- 
ment in American diocesan history. In 
general scope it has national impor- 
tance; in its detailed story of parochial 
growth it is quite as fascinating. 

Each volume contains over seven 
hundred pages; the total work has 
thirty-five fine half-tone illustrations and 
concludes with a thirty-four page index. 
Typographical craftsmanship, and the 
proof reading are fairly excellent. It is 
regrettable that these volumes lack 
maps both of New England and of Met- 
ropolitan Boston, the third largest dio- 
cese in the United States. In 136 years 
six bishops have occupied this See. A 
hundred years ago twenty thousand 
represented the Catholic population, 
while in 1942 the archdiocese num- 
bered 1,092,078. The work is not a 
panegyric. It is the result of twelve 
years’ labor by three professors, special- 
ists of the highest order who, under the 
late Cardinal O’Connell’s liberal and 
earnest support, have produced a monu- 
mental and factual record. Every Cath- 
olic library of importance ought to have 
it and today every other practical li- 
brary of any worth needs it. The danger 
is this work of extraordinary endeavor 
may not receive its full meed of atten- 
tion because it might be assumed to be 
sectional in scope. But it will probably 
be a model for future volumes of similar 
compass and history. 

It was as early as 1604 that a Parisian 
secular priest entered the territory of 
Maine in the company of Champlain. 
Then and there began such a story of 
the staunch faith of the Abenaki Indians 
of that area as reads like an historical 
novel akin to the work of Parkman. For 
two and a half centuries those Abenakis 


clung to their religion, instilled in them 
by Jesuit missionaries, with such ad-— 
herence and spirit as equalled and some- 
times surpassed that of the later citizens 7 
of European catholicity. There is pro- — 
phetic significance in the story, for ex- — 
ample, of the dismantling of one of their i 
churches by armed attackers from the — 
Massachusetts Colony about 1745. These : 
marauders carried off to Boston from — 
the little church’s steeple the cross 
which can be seen today in one of 

Harvard University’s buildings. It was ; 
earlier incidents in Maine which gave 
origin to the dedicatory title of the : 
Archdiocese: Holy Cross. : 

Unsavory attackers in an earlier raid — 
stole a manuscript dictionary of the 
Indian language written by the mar- 
tyred pastor, Father Rasle, S.J., and 
never returned it although, by a later 
Indian treaty, it should have been. 

Public Catholic services began in Bos- — 
ton in 1788. Later the appointment by — 
Bishop John Carroll, of Francis An-— 
thony Matignon as pastor of the Church 
in New England, resident at Boston, be- 
gan a local epic. Long ago he should 
have had his Tacitus; time is long gone 
since a fitting monument should have 
stood to the renown of his achievements, 
brilliant personality and piety; priest- 
doctor of the Sorbonne, born in Paris in 
1753. His seminary pupil and amiable © 
assistant, John Cheverus, took over the © 
“spotlight”? when the saintly pastor of 
Boston rejoiced in the selection of him as 
first bishop of Boston (1808). 

After the gentle Cheverus came the 
intellectual Fenwick, Southern born, of 
a family reaching back to Maryland’s 
beginnings and of an ancestry linked 
straight back to medieval England. His © 
successor was the brilliant and suave 
Fitzpatrick, first native-born, and bishop 
at thirty-two years of age. The “‘unruf- | 
fled patience” of the first archbishop, 
John Williams, fitted perfectly for forty 
years into the intense and multiple 
growth of the city and the country. He 
was born when John Quincy Adams 
and Thomas Jefferson were alive and - 
died when Theodore Roosevelt was 
president. And after him came Cardinal 
O’Connell, whose brilliance in organ- 
ization and intellectual keenness made 
his See foremost among the archdio- 
ceses of the world. 

The first non-Puritan settlers of pub- 
lic prominence were French, among 
whom in Boston resided some Acadians j 
whose descendents live today in a parish 
in Chelsea, a city adjacent to Boston. — 
The story of the Irish needs no reminder 
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of their staunchness and numerical 
strength. They came early and late, 
and today predominate in many fields 
of Catholic life and culture. French- 
Canadian loyalty to the diocese became 
conspicuous prior to the Civil War. Of 
the newer groups of citizens, the Ital- 
ians, Poles, Lithuanians and Portuguese 
take a strong place in the more recent 
events mentioned in this historical work. 

Converts, numerous and of historic 
status, make their mark in each volume. 
There were the Barbers of Vermont, the 
Taylors of Hartford; there were scores 

_ of converts of literary and medical fame. 
In the middle decades of the nineteenth 
century ribald thugs rioted against 
Catholics or fired churches in many a 
3 pitiable exhibition against the forward 
‘march of the Catholic Church. How- 
ever, the educated and élite members of 
Boston society did their best to cancel 
all such stupidity by their frequent sup- 
port of Catholic charities. One special 
tribute to the Catholics for their loyalty, 
patriotism, and patience is recorded, in 
_ the form of generous words of praise 
from Colonel Higginson, wealthy mer- 
- chant and founder of the Boston sym- 
phony orchestra. For these times, too, it 
is well to note that Robert Morris, the 
first colored man to be admitted to the 
practice of law in America, was a Bos- 
ton convert. 

Charles Bulfinch designed the first 
Catholic Church which later became 
the first Cathedral. The architect who 

rendered the greatest service in the last 
_century was Patrick C. Keeley of Brook- 
lyn. In 1855 he is recorded as architect 
_ of a church in the town of Holyoke, 
Mass., and about 1892 his last work, of 
- Romanesque design, was finished. His 
genius in design may not have been that 
of an Upjohn nor a Renwick, but apart 
from that his work stands up well, con- 
sidering the times and their limitations. 
Patrick C. Keeley deserves a biography 
- in addition to the Laetare Medal he re- 
ceived before he died. 

In the third volume the architects 

Maginnis and Walsh receive their due 
of high praise. In all character of ec- 
clesiastical work their office not only set 
highest standards, but as a training cen- 
ter it can be compared to that of Mc- 
Kim, Mead and White’s office, and its 
continuity and progress remains strong 
and eminently productive today. The 
Boston architects, Richard Shaw, Ed- 
ward T. P. Graham, Charles R. Greco 
and several others are noted for their 
distinguished work. Four large firms 
of architects who are not Catholics also 


designed churches in the archdiocese. 
This unique history is dedicated to the 
beloved memory of Cardinal O’ Connell; 
it was hoped to offer it to him as a trib- 
ute of love at the sixtieth anniversary of 
his ordination, but he died April 22, 
1944. He had seen the important scope 
and value of this history and wrote its 
notable foreword. His career is well 
drawn by Father Lord, once professor of 
History at Harvard University. Among 
Father Lord’s other laurels is his Hon- 
orary Ph.D. from the University of 
Lemberg, Poland. Many new facts on 
the life of the benefactor of this work are 
brought out in its last pages. For exam- 
ple, the Southern convert, poet-priest, 
John Bannister Tabb, was the future 
Cardinal’s English teacher at St. Charles 
College, Maryland. When a student at 
the North American College, Rome, he 
wrote the musical composition “‘Zuravit 
Dominus” which is still sung in American 
seminaries at ordination time. Soon af- 
ter he became Cardinal, Pope Pius X 
said to him, most prophetically, ‘““Amer- 
ica is the hope of the Church in the fu- 
ture.” This history bears the signs of how 
that statement can be fulfilled, and Wil- 
liam Cardinal O’Connell did his full 
share to organize his diocese for that 
time which is now here. 
RoBERT COLBERT, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


THE LAST FLOWERING OF THE 
MIDDLE AGES. People and Painters of 
Flanders. By Baron Joseph Van Der Elst. 
Garden City: Doubleday, Doran. $7.50. 

The layman who seeks a knowledge 
of art history is often bewildered by the 
mass of technical details which make it 
difficult for him to read certain text- 
books on the subject. And he is more 
likely to welcome a book written by a 
competent amateur who is also a writer 
of understandable prose. This story of 
fifteenth-century Flanders illustrated by 
the great masters is such a book. The 
author unfolds his story with a liberal 
sprinkling of historical details that help 
to bring life to the recital of the achieve- 
ments of the painters and craftsmen of 
Flanders during the lingering days of 
the middle ages. 

In the attempt to make vivid his story 
the author may have overdrawn the 
parallel between the democratic tend- 
encies of fourteenth-century Flanders 
and our times, but his insistence on a 
revaluation of the ideals of the middle 
ages is a corrective to the overemphasis 
on the Renaissance period at the ex- 
pense of the mediaeval world which is 


prevalent in much present-day historical 
teaching. 

Two observations of the author have 
particular interest for readers of Lirur- 
GICAL ArTs. One refers to the fact that 
“Everything turned out by a studio in 
those days was intended for use, either 
in the home or in the church. Nothing 
was meant for collectors or museums.” 
The other refers to the use, by those old 
Flemish masters, of details of their own 
landscape and all the things familiar to 
them in their daily life; but only in the 
sense of what the author calls the ‘feel’ 
of such surroundings and not necessarily 
factual representations. For example, 
Bruegel, in his Massacre of the Innocents 
really pictured the sack of a Flemish 
village at the hands of Philip II’s sol- 
diers. Think of the vitality our artists’ of 
to-day could inject in their own paint- 
ings if a similar method prevailed! 

The chapter which describes the work 
of the guilds — their organization, reg- 
ulations, the stipulations concerning the 
pigments to be used, the significance of 
symbols, the mystic meaning of colors, 
the innumerable legends of the saints — 
all these will strike a wistful note for 
many and yet the economy of our times 
preclude the possibility of a “looking 
backward”? on this subject. We need 
not mourn the good old days if we take 
care to exercise our talents in the light of 
our times. 

The author devotes much time to a 
review of the work of those great Flem- 
ish artists whose work we have long ad- 
mired: Hans Memling, Roger Van Der 
Weyden, Peter Bruegel, Gerard David, 
Hugo Van Der Goes, Dirk Bouts, Petrus 
Christus, Jan Van Eyck. The illustra- 
tions, many of them in full color, are of 
a high order of excellence. 

It has become a commonplace to say 
that such and such a book should be in 
everyone’s library, but this reviewer 
honestly expresses the hope that The 
Last Flowering of the Middle Ages will find 
a place in the library of every seminary 
of the land, not only to gather dust on 
the library shelves, but to be read for the 
benefit of all seminarians and possibly 
form the basis of discussion for those 
groups of students particularly inter- 


° . . yoy 
ested in religious art. my 
M. L. 


WERE YOU THERE WHEN THEY 
CRUCIFIED MY LORD? By Allan Ro- 
han Crite. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press. $3.00. 

This work of Allan Rohan Crite might 
almost be described as a rather novel 
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return to an extra-liturgical Catholic 
devotion by a member of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. His approach to this 
pivotal theme of Christian experience is 
through the pictorial representation of 
the dramatic events of Christ’s Passion, 
Resurrection, and Ascension, which 
form the content of this particular 
Negro spiritual. He has attempted to 
convey in these pen drawings the tonal 
quality of his people’s form of Christian 
feeling. Technically Mr Crite is a very 
capable artist. His craftsmanship is ex- 
traordinarily fine and full of creative 
fantasy, although he tends toward over- 
working his themes. For the Catholic 
this interpretative approach to the Way 
of the Cross is sectarian in substance; 
indeed, the actual Negro spiritual is no 
more than that. Nevertheless, it is re- 
freshing and encouraging to observe that 
another young artist proclaims to the 
world that Christianity will be the sum 
and substance of his work and seeks to 
enrich the present by employing God’s 
gifts ad majorem dei gloriam. That in itself, 
united with the artist’s evident talents, 
more than justifies the present publica- 
tion. 

The introduction, by Professor Ken- 
neth John Conant, is a brief analysis of 
the Negro spiritual within the realm of 
religious art. The format, pagination 
and reproductions are a credit to the 
fine workmanship of the Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 

Joun Francis Bricca, 
New York City. 


CATHOLIC ART AND CULTURE. 
By E. I. Watkin. New York. Sheed & 
Ward. $4.50. 

While this book is important for 
English-speaking Catholics and may 
have a message for them, those who have 
followed the last thirty years in art and 
literature in French and German will 
find familiar ideas in it. However, it does 
not claim to be original. Nor is it quite 
complete in its references. Those fa- 
miliar with Pinder, Luetzeler, Wacker- 
nagel, Male, Dehio and, above all, 
Provost Weingartner and Professor 
Woelflin, will feel that, while Watkin’s 
book is challenging and may inaugurate 
a new way of looking at Catholic art, it 
does so only for Anglo-Saxon countries. 
The Latin and Teutonic overcame their 
anti-baroque bias a generation ago and, 
in Austria, Bavaria, Swabia, Switzer- 
land and Rome, baroque art really was 
never quite dead. The readers of Li- 
TURGICAL Arts should turn to Otto 
von Simson’s article on Rubens and 


Richelieu in the Review of Politics for 
October, 1944, to realize that Watkin’s 
book is timely in its problems. 

It is in the air, ever since the time of 
Herder and German Romantics, to 
treat history as a vegetative growth. 
Watkin, conforming to this idea, comes 
to the conclusion that the Church is now 
in her “winter” of creativeness —a 
creative pause. I have a suspicion that 
such thought patterns, while often apt, 
do violence to facts. However, it gives 
Watkin a chance to classify baroque as 
*‘autumn” and he does this in such glow- 
ing terms that the American edition 
should have inscribed this chapter of 
his: Indian summer. Such is Watkin’s 
enthusiasm that Monsignor Muench, 
staging a pilgrimage in a baroque shrine 
of Bavaria or Austria, or the Prince 
Abbot of Einsiedeln pontificating to 
the sound of brass, violins, sopranos and 
basses, would have nothing on him. 
Neither have the raging advocates of 
baroque art during the Weimar period 
in Catholic German circles spoken more 
eloquently. Watkin does his level best 
not to become one-sided and he reveals 
a great love for the earlier and more 
hieratic periods, but the prime message 
of his book is its discovery of post-Trent 
Catholic art: painting, music, archi- 


tecture and poetry. 


While reading Julian Green’s intro- 
duction to Péguy (Second Choice, Pan- 
theon Books, New York) it came to my 
mind how much could be said against 
baroque by its detractors and how much 
Rafael and Michelangelo can be blamed 
for its worst aspects. Yet Mr. Watkin 
ought to be thanked for his successful 
effort to open a period of art to Anglo- 
Saxon Catholics. Their isolation, be- 
cause of the penal laws in England, sepa- 


‘rated them from a vital creative cur- 


rent. We ought to thank him too for 
showing us a lost cause. We might well 
take it up. And our Latin neighbors, 
and the architectural remains in our 
own Latin states, from Texas to Cali- 
fornia, are witness to the exuberant 
spirit of the counter-reformation. 

May I quote a short appraisal of 
baroque art, written in 1929, by a Ger- 
man author which, I think, is the chief 
message of Watkin: “The last grand 
form of Western culture, Catholic to the 
core, theocentric in concept and thus 
opposed to the enthropocentricism of all 
classical eras, baroque is a revival and a 
reconnection of the time values of the 
middle ages. It is the sediment of the last 
wave of religious enthusiasm which 
gripped the people in their whole extent 


and depth. It is the time of the great 


inspirers: Ignatius and Teresa . . . It 


is an art form which even formed the 


last detail of the people’s way of life in 
the lands around the Alps... It is 
the time of absolutism and its grand 


forms; churches dominated by the taber-_ 


nacle (not by the altar — H.A.R.); the - 


town orientated towards the palace, and 


music thematically formed into suites 


and fugues. . 
ence is that of space, intricate and per- 


. Its principal experi- — 


spective space, which seems to be in 
rhythmic motion bursting its confines 
by endless vistas of landscape and heav- — 


enly visions, as in the baroque gardens 
of Versailles and Austria.” 

Thus, while this book is the fruit of 
foreign labor and experience and while 


ee 


a 


its tenets have been controversial for — 


well-nigh a whole generation, it may 
open the eyes of many a Catholic whose 


notion of art is restricted to English and © 


French Romanesque and Gothic, and 
their sterile copies, or the pale and rigid 
versions of baroque in Georgian and 
Colonial styles. After this, no one will 
be tempted to brush off baroque as a 
deterioration of renaissance. 

The selection of Barry Byrne’s mod- 


See 
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ern American churches, as illustrated in © 


this book on baroque art, may seem in- 
appropriate to some readers. The fact 


that they are the only architectural ex- — 


amples shown makes one wonder why 
some of the vast quantity of work of a 
similar kind in European countries was 
not included. Personally, however, I 


find something baroque in the exuber- — 


ant shapes of the Byrne buildings, but, 
considering Watkin’s seasonal idea of 
baroque, as being the winter of art, 


these modern American buildings can- _ 
not be accused of belonging to the dead — 


season. Like most workers in the arts, 


this architect seems to balance between — 
his theory, that of a functional ap- — 


proach, and his quality as a designer 


who has an instinct for exuberant — 


masses. In fact, he has all the earmarks 


of a symbolist. That his buildings are — 


used as illustrations in this book makes 
one hope that they may signify the seeds 
of a new spring in American religious 
art and architecture. 


H. A. REINHOLD, _ 
Sunnyside, Washington. — 


THREE LECTURES ON ARCHITEC- 
TURE. By Eric Mendelsohn. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles. University of California Press. 
$2.50. 

After a successful international career 
for more than 30 years as architect and 
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writer, Eric Mendelsohn has come to 


this country and has received an atten- 
tive welcome. 

These lectures delivered in April 1942 
at the University of California, Berke- 
ley, and now issued in book form, pre- 
sent a clear and exact analysis of archi- 
tecture’s problems and position in the 
immediate past, the present, and in the 
future. 

Architecture in a World Crisis shows that 


_ as the world lost its appearance of social, 


economic and political stability in the 
period immediately before and after the 


_ first World War, art was restless and in 


ferment, generating new forms and 
treatments; especially did architecture 


_ advance. 


~~. & 


Architecture Today demonstrates that 


-in the current confusing period ‘of 


transition the artistic achievements of 
the past had received overemphasis 
which led to denial of man’s power for 


new creation and was accompanied by 


material insecurity and spiritual uncer- 
tainty. Reflecting the not universally 
recognized change in the structural con- 
stitution of the world, architecture from 
an inner necessity has advanced to new 
heights by imaginative application of 
the new construction materials and 


_ techniques at hand; it is thus forming 


the signs and symbols of a new age. The 
temporary professional stagnation due 
to the war is a time of mental prepara- 
tion for a new activity such as has never 
been envisaged. This will eventuate 
through imaginative planning by the 


- courageous and creative architects who, 


rejecting retrogressive sentimentalism, 
take mechanization and technological 
advance as the ABC of their architec- 
tural vocabulary. 

Architecture in a Rebuilt World capably 
combines the bequests of the past and 


the needs of the present to form the 


vision of the future as a healthy and 
plausible one; then will be restored the 
broken balance between the God-made 
and the man-made, between man and 
the machine, between the slavery of 
matter and the spiritual freedom of 
architectural creation released from 
theoretical preconceptions and stylized 
inhibitions. A resulting natural sim- 


_plicity will guide the generations to 


come. The leadership, devotion and 
courage that will remold the spirit and 
redirect the march of man must be sup- 
plied by the architects. 

The book is interesting to the eye with 
plentiful, well-chosen illustrations. These 
are unfortunately too small in size. 

These lectures should quicken the 


mind and lift the heart of professionals 
and interested non-professionals who 
will perceive the sound bases of the new 
architecture and its new high ultimate 

goals. 
Lawrence E. Mawn, A.I1.A., 
Alhambra, California. 


THE SOUL AFIRE. Revelations of the 
Mystics. Edited by H. A. Reinhold. New 
York: Pantheon Books. $3.50. 


Father Reinhold has certainly made 
the best compilation available of mysti- 
cal writings. He starts’ with the pre- 
Christian Greeks, giving with them one 
excerpt from Indian literature, and then 
covers the whole range of Christian 
mystical writing admirably. Of course 
there are minor things one could say in 
criticism, but what he has done is so 
excellent in general that one must ap- 
plaud and not carp. The Soul Afire un- 
fortunately has one serious defect: be- 
cause of the lack of a title index the book 
is almost useless for reference purposes. 
Since it obviously could have been ex- 
tremely useful as a work of reference, 
this is unfortunate. But this very defect 
leads to the advantage of forcing anyone 
who buys it to read it through, or else at 
least to browse among in its pages. 

Harry Lorin BinsseE, 
New York City. 


| Correspondence 


Oak Park, ILLINOIS 
To the Editor of LrrurcicaL ARTs 
Dear Str: 

A few words of introduction and ex- 
planation are in order. You may recall 
me as the obstreperous questioner at the 
recent New York Liturgical Week, who 
succeeded in putting you on the spot — 
to my own chagrin. I asked you two 
questions, to both of which you gave an 
affirmative reply: (1) Have you ever 
visited the Church of Saint Thomas the 
Apostle in Chicago? (2) Is the Pieta in 
that church an example of worth while 
contemporary religious art? 

Now for a word of explanation. I am 
not unacquainted with the objectives 
and work of the Liturgical Arts Society 
and its publication. From the very in- 
ception of Lirurcicat Arts I have read 
every issue I could lay my hands on, and 
you will find my name on its subscrip- 
tion lists of the past three or four years. 
Hence it was in no hostile spirit that I 
put my questions to you. From having 
studied closely all the illustrations in 


more recent issues of LirurcicaL ARTS 
I rather expected your affirmative re- 
sponse to my second question. But I 
have not yet found a completely satis- 
factory answer to the unusual and some- 
times revolting quality of the work of 
such artists as Alfeo Faggi, Jean Char- 
lot, and others. From reading and con- 
versation and the experience of artists 
of other ages, I believe I have evolved 
some approximation of an explanation. 
Perhaps you can, either personally or 
editorially, comment on, disagree with, 
or add something further to it. I feel 
quite certain that I am not alone. 

I suppose that in any age the artist 
can do either one of two things. If he is 
conscious above all else of the respected 
artistic traditions of the past and has an 
interest in the wherewithal of his next 
meal, he will produce a work in strict 
conformity with the prevailing artistic 
taste —or prejudice —of the largest 
number of people. On the other hand, 
if he has vision, if he sincerely believes 
that some idea is fairly clamoring for 
artistic embodiment, then he will flout 
the traditions of the past and present, 
hope that there will be a next meal, and 
do something revolutionary. 

Now, you may object that the above 
explanation is much too seeming-simple. 
I do not doubt that it is. I am merely 
trying to explain to myself (an alter ego, 
as it were) why there may be progress or 
retrogression but there must always be 
life in any art. Very probably, fifty years 
after his death, provided he has at- 
tracted disciples during his life, my revo- 
lutionary artist’s work might be re- 
garded as ultra-conservative. Time and 
again we have been told how Wagner 
was one day regarded as a barbarian, 
and yet in the late thirties of the present 
century, his musically and physically 
heavy Tristan and Isolde was a consistent 
sell-out at the Met. Personally I can see 
nothing in the music of Vaughan Wil- 
liams, but I may one day be converted 
to him, even as I have been made to see 
some merit in Gershwin’s Rhapsody in 
Blue. In other words, is all art simply a 
question of educating people, a kind of 
gradual and painless process of getting 
used to what the experts tell us is beau- 
tiful? 

Again must I plead sincerity in a 
question. I have asked it simply because 
I am not unmindful of at least two facts 
concerning the philosophy of art and the 
beautiful. The first is Saint Thomas’s 
definition of the beautiful as “id quod 
visum placet”; the second is the fact 
that all great art has a universal appeal. 
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Arguments on art are long and un- 
availing. For fear lest this communica- 
tion consume too much of your time as 
well as my own, I neglect the mention of 
the objective and subjective elements in 
art. Is our failure to appreciate the beau- 
tiful hunks of marble (my paraphrase of 
Moss Hart’s line from Lady in the Dark is 
not unkindly meant) of Epstein, Faggi, 
and others, owing to our long exposure 
to art along strictly classical, if not pho- 
tographic, lines? 

I conclude with the acknowledgement 
of a serious failure on the part of Catho- 
lic education in our land. Doctor Geof- 
frey O’Connell, in his lectures on educa- 
tion at Catholic University, used to ex- 
plain the failure of Catholics to engage 
in research on the ground that the 
Catholic philosophy of life must always 
« be other-worldly and inclined to mini- 
mize those things whose sole concern is 
with the world of here and now. With 
Doctor O’Connell I agree that this is an 
explanation, but no excuse. The “‘brick 
and mortar” attitude of mind explains 
many of our cultural deficiencies. Per- 
haps another explanation is an illogical 
readiness to believe that, since we have 
faith rather than culture as an ultimate, 
it is the more perfect way to have faith 
without culture. 

Yours truly, 
The Reverend Mark Barron, O.P. 


New York City 
To the Editor of LirurcicaL ARTs 
Dear Sir: 

Alfeo Faggi prefers, I think, to work 
in bronze rather than in marble and it is 
inconsiderate to compare his work with 
Epstein’s. Epstein’s is not at all Chris- 
tian sculpture. To me Faggi’s sculpture 
is distinctly Christian; it can be stark, 
saying straightly the stern thing, and it 
can be tender. There is withdrawal in 
his figures, but a withdrawal that means 
a profounder life; in them there is no 
Oriental renunciation but a Christian 
peace. He has taken figures out of the 
living world and, through his art, sim- 
plified, intensified and _spiritualized 
them. One figure has stayed for many 
years in my memory; it is Faggi’s Saint 
Francis. The peace that Saint Francis 
has reached comes to the one who looks 
at it. He has gone through austerities — 
how shrunken is the body on which the 
brown habit hangs — but they have be- 
come oblivious to him. The arm raised 
is sharp as the branch of a tree. But it is 
a human arm, the organ of benediction. 
It blesses. It blesses all creation. I know 
that this is a literary man’s way of writ- 


ing about sculpture which he knows to 
be true and sincere. But I know that 
others who can write about the planes 
and surfaces of Faggi’s sculpture are as 
moved by it as I am. 
Yours truly, 
Papraic CoLum. 


DENVER, COLORADO 
To the Editor of LirurcicaL ARTs 
Dear Sir: 

You may be interested to know of a 
group at Saint Thomas Seminary called 
the Liturgical Artisans Club, of which I 
happen to be the leader. Since its incep- 
tion it has been our wish to codrdinate 
the publication date of LrrurcIcAL ARTS 
with the schedule of our meetings in 
order that one of the members might re- 
port on an appropriate article and lead 
in the discussion of it with the group. 

The purpose and function of our 
group is as follows: We have quarterly 
meetings which occur shortly after the 
latest issue of your magazine is received. 
The object of these meetings is to design, 
and, wherever and whenever possible, 
to execute “liturgical”? (using the mod- 
ern, wide acceptance of the word) altars 
and their appointments with a mini- 
mum expenditure for new material; 
that is, making use of what is at hand. 
In the discussions held at the meetings 
we always endeavor to keep in mind the 
spirit of the liturgy. We feel that artistic 
creations should be merely the overflow- 
ing in us of this spirit of the Church in 
desiring that the place of sacrifice and 
worship be most suitable and fitting to 
the actions which take place there. 

Thus we not only become acquainted 
with the liturgy of the Church relative 
to her sanctuaries, but we are also pre- 
paring ourselves in a practical way for 
our later work in the ministry. 

To many of us will fall the task of 
redecorating mission and parish churches 
in conformity with the wishes of the 
Church. The knowledge and experience 
gained in our seminary days will be of 
invaluable aid in amalgamating the 
talents and crafts of the parishioners to 
produce a more fitting and more correct 
setting for the Holy Sacrifice. 

We plan various ways in which car- 
penters and those interested in wood- 
work can be organized to change “tem- 
porary altars,” make a simple reredos or 
baldachino, etc. Metal workers may 
also be found who could make a simple 
tabernacle, candlesticks, etc. The women, 
too, either through some existing sewing 
society or by a new one, can be organ- 
ized and instructed in the making of 


dossals, canopies, riddels, and ante- 
pendia. It will all depend on the parish, 
but usually the craftsmen can be found — 
who, if properly directed along those 
lines, can effect a remarkable change for 
a better appreciation by the people of 
what takes place at the altar in their 
House of God. 

As for our active work last year, the 
club was able to transfer its plans into 
reality by completely redecorating and — 
installing correctly appointed altars in- 
the basement chapels of the seminary. : 
Using reconditioned material the semi- 
narians completed the chapels for the 
nominal cost of thirty dollars. We have ~ 
also been assisting neighboring pastors 
along similar lines. 

The club is a wonderful experience 
for us and we all enjoy its activities. And - 
we realize, of course, that the success of 
our work will depend largely on the pro- 
fessional assistance we can obtain from — 
competent designers, so that we may — 
avoid the pitfalls which at times nullify — 
the work of those who adhere to the — 
spirit of the law, yet produce things 
which leave much to be desired artis- 
tically. 

Yours truly, 
J. H. HALtoran. 


BETHLEHEM, CONNECTICUT 
To the Editor of LrTURGIGAL ARTS 
Dear Sir: 
You are certainly right about reli- 
gious painting having to be set in our © 
times if it is to be alive. The painter, and — 


L 
{ 
any artist for that matter, has to put 
down things as he sees them unless he is 
awfully clever and intellectual because 
— well, take for instance a painter who 
has a job to do, to paint a picture of a 
Holy Family. He comes downstairs one 
morning to see a woman of his household 
fixing the formula or making the por- 
ridge for the baby and all the other 
things, like the baby in the high chair. 
His mind is full up with the subject. If 
our painter has any sense of what it 
means to have God everywhere, which 
he must if he is a thorough Christian, 
then he sees the Holy Family in his own 
home and copies it down, trying to 
purify it as he goes along — that is, 
painting in the good part of what he sees, — 
reaching for something more fit to be its 
highest expression, if possible. He can’t i 
help himself. So why all the palaver 
about a painter who paints his surround- 
ings in his pictures! He is merely being 
sensible and alive. 

Yours truly, : 

LAUREN a 


URSULINE ACADEMY LIBRARY 
KIRKWOOD, MISSOURI 


THE PASSION ACCORDING TO SAINT MATTHEW, 
by Johann Sebastian Bach, interpreted for the Capehart 
Collection by Fred Nagler. Portrayed is the scene described 
in these words: ‘‘Now the centurion and they that were with 
him watching Jesus, having seen the earthquake, and the 
things that were done, were sore afraid, saying: Indeed this 
was the Son of God.” The artist has also depicted in his 
composition the phrase: “‘And the graves were opened: and 
many bodies of the saints that had slept arose.” 


Fred Nagler studied at the Art Students League of New York 
under Henri, Bridgeman, and du Mond. He has exhibited 
at the Corcoran Gallery, Washington; the Albright Gallery, 
Buffalo; Detroit Museum; Pennsylvania Academy; Museum 
of San Francisco; Dallas Museum; National Gallery; Metro- 
politan Museum, New York; Carnegie Institute, Pitts- 
burgh; Whitney Museum; Cleveland Museum, and others. 
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